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A MODERN QUAKER APOSTLE. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


It is not possible in the course of a few pages 
to follow in detail the wanderings of this ex- 
cellent man through the many kingdoms and 
regions of Europe; he passed through scenes 
of surpassing loveliness and majesty, through 
mountains glorious and gloomy, through the 
isles of the Mediterranean, and through courts 
and palaces ; but the things of nature or of art 
seem never to have touched him; he scarcely 
alludes once to the former, and never once to 
the latter through all his journals. He was 
weighed dowr and inspired by the instinct of 
souls. “ The weight of the service which the 
Lord calls from me in Europe becomes heavier 
and heavier, my whole mind is at seasons 
absorbed by it. I greatly wonder that 
services of this kind should be laid upon 
me in nations whose language I understand 
not, where I do not know that there is 
even a practicability to travel, and where 
numerous difficulties and great perils must 
necessarily attend me.” This is remarkable in 
this order of men; it has often been noticed of 
St. Bernard, of George Fox, of John Wesley ; 
no scene touched the heart, or even seems to 
have attracted the eye; the one thing, the one 
concern, was the weight of souls ; yet this does 
not seem to have arisen from inability to per- 
ceive, but from the superior and overwhelming 
interest of spiritual things. Men like Grellet 
have had especial desire to reach the chambers 
of kings and emperors, In Russia, of course, 
he saw the Emperor Alexander ; they had met 
in London, where, with his usual spirit of frank 
affability, he came to the door of his apartment 





















to meet Grellet and William Allen, and after a 
long conversation on prayerand the Holy Spirit, 
he said, “These, your words, are a sweet cor- 
dial to my soul, and they will long remain en- 
graven on my heart;” and taking them by the 
hand, he said, “I part from you as from friends 
and brethren; feelings which I hope will ever 
remain with me.” In 1819, when our traveller 
was in Russia, the Emperor sent for him again, 
with William Allen, Grellet’s frequent com- 
panion. “ Like old friends,” said the monarch, 
as he made them sit down by each side of him 
on the sofa; and again they talked of the Holy 
Spirit, and of education ; they spoke of the con- 
dition of his prisons, and showed him a sketch 
from a prison at Abo, of a man with his fetters 
upon him, and the emperor was affected, and 
said, ‘“‘ These things ought not to he—they shall 
not continue so ;” and they mentioned to him 
the ease of a man who had borne heavy chains 
for eigkteen years, for having threatened, in an 
unguarded moment, to strike his mother. Be- 
fore they parted, the emperor desired that they 
should spend some time together in prayer, and 
they did so after being with him for about two 
hours. It is gratifying to know that when next 
they saw him, shortly afterwards, one of the first 
things he told them was, that the chains they 
saw on the prisoners at Abo were now removed, 
and that the man they told him of, who had 
been eighteen years loaded with fetters, was 
liberated ; and he desired that in the course of 
their progress through Russia, anything of im- 
portance noticed in the prisons or other places 
might be directly communicated to him. The 
year 1819 was a year of very interesting travels 
with our itinerant; to us the interest has 
greatly gone by; it might perhaps be found 
that, the things and siates of society described 
in these journals—the education, the prisons, 
the social manners and superstitions have 
scarcely altered at all since then. The amazing 
and marvellous powers of: steam—of the press 
—even these are very long in breaking up the 
rigid lines of old despotisms—the hard and im- 
passable barriers interposed by the iron policies 
of state and papal craft. But in any case these 
volumes exhibit to us the celerity and activity 
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of a spiritual mind, and the possibility of unit- 
ing together alife of intense activity and spirit- 
ual rest ; for our laborer rested in his work. It 
is perhaps the state of such almost invariably 
apparent, it seems, in workers in the Society of 
Friends, that it exhibits very little of personal 
affectionateness, little of the human individual 
love. “Dear William Allen” is almost the 
only person mentioned in these volumes, with 
the exception of the beloved mother, for whom 
there seems to be any close humanness of inter- 
est. A sweet tenderness pervades all the pages, 
all the intercourses; but one wonders whether 
it was not easy to leave home and wife and per- 
sonal companionships—whether the love was not 
more that ofa generally diffused tender light than 
of a throbbing human heart. These remarks 
are made, not as at all depreciating the human 
tenderness of this holy man, but it seems in~ 
evitable in the development of such a character 
that the human love, which in its weakness is 
a necessity to us, should be so subordinated to 
the higher, we must say, the more divine and 
absorbing affection, that perhaps the functions 
of humanity seem almost to be displaced ; it is 
the thing we have noticed often in all these 
higher saints.* Two or three pleasant little in- 
stances occur illustrating the influence which it 
may be believed our traveller left upon the mind 
of the emperor, which really seems to have been 
most religiously and tenderly affected :-— 
“Whilst at Brussels I heard an interesting 
circumstance respecting the Emperor Alexander 
when he was in that place. He had taken a 
walk through the streets alone, in plain gar- 
ments, so that his rank was not observable by 
his dress. A heavy rain came on, which in- 
duced him to look for shelter. A tailor’s shop 
being near, he went in, and entering into con- 
versation with him, inquired about his family, 
and how he succeeded in business. The tailor, 





* The above paragraph serves to show what erro- 
neous deductions may be drawn from mere absence 
of evidence. The writer in the Eelectic has written 
with candor, and has meant to do full justice, but 
(as a multitude of witnesses can testify) it is a mis- 
taken inference that Stephen Grellet was less tender 
or less ardent in his domestic affections than the 
most devoted husband and father who has never 
gone forth at the call of duty. Sacred history is 
silent respecting the connubial and paternal emo- 
tions of many whose hearts throbbed, doubtless, 
with human love not to be surpassed. Had the wife 
and daughter of Stephen Grellet passed onward to 
rest before him, the restrictions would not have ex- 
isted which, imposed by their modesty, kept out of 
this remarkable biography a glowing, a beautiful, 
shall I say a heavenly home picture. We may, in 
speaking of his domesticity, quote the words of the 
reviewer—“A sweet tenderness pervades all the 
pages, all the intercourses.” “Civil beyond all forms 
of breeding,” (as William Penn describes George 
Fox,) Stephen Grellet, wherever he moved, was re- 
marked for his courtesy. But to see this trait in 
perfection ; to view that tender intensity of affection 
which is never for a moment forgetful of the com- 


by his answers, manifested that he was a pious 
and conscientious man, but under pecuniary 
embarrassment, not being able to pay the rent 
of his house and shop. Alexander left him 
without making himself known; but, to the 
great surprise of the tailor, a few days after, a 
person came to him, and handed him the title- 
deed of the house he lived in, made out in due 
form tohim. It was not till some time after 
that he found that his benefactor was the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the same unknown person 
who had taken shelter in his shop.” 

The following also shows the emperor’s inter- 
est in Friends — 

“Qn my way from Folkstone to Lewes, I 
stopped at the house of Nathaniel Rickman, 
who gave me an account of a very unexpected 
visit that the Emperor Alexander and his sis- 
ter had made to his family. On their way to 
Dover, passing by the house of Nathaniel Rick- 
man, who, with his wife, was standing at their 
door, the emperor, from their dress, soon re- 
cognized them as Friends. He ordered the 
carriage to stop, and he and his sister went into 
the house, which is a neat, comfortable farm- 
house. Theycheerfully partook of the refresh- 
ment set before them. They visited every part 
of the house, even the dairy, and found every- 
thing in such neatness andorder that they were 
much pleased, and particularly noticed the very 
becoming behaviour of the children.” 

Grellet travelled through many parts of 
Russia; as he had seen its emperor, with like 
purpose he saw the patriarch. We have seen 
with what simplicity the first dignitary received 
him—the second, although really a simple man, 
thought it necessary to array himself in ponti- 
fical pomp to receive the simply attired Quaker; 
the sublime apparatus of haberdashery does not 
appear to have interfered either with affability 
on the one hand, or a faithful proclamation of 


fort of those around; which manifests itself in ser- 
vices, great or minute, but always real ; which antici- 
pates desire, and supplies the want before it has 
formed itself in the mind, would that we could still 
refer the reader to the hallowed spot where it was 
often our delightful privilege to behold it—the dwell- 
ing of the subject of this notice. Over this part of 
his character and history a shrinking delicacy has 
drawn a veil which we may not be authorized to 
raise, but memory will retain the exquisite picture 
of this beloved father in Israel, and his indescriba- 
ble tenderness of love to a wife and daughter fully 
worthy of it, and who returned it in unstinted 
measure. 

The union of spirit between Stephen Grellet and 
his precious wife was probably as perfect as ever 
subsisted between two mortals. So close, indeed, was 
their sympathy, and such were the spiritual attain- 
ments of both, that in moments of peculiar emer- 
gency or danger, though ocean rolled between them, 
they were often permitted, in deep solemnity before 
the Lord, to drink together of the same cup, and 
sweetly to commune as epistles written in each 
other’s hearts. W, J, Ap 
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of them in this place. There were about twenty 


a singular one, which should exhibit these two | families, and we appointed a meeting with them, 


sitting together—the metropolitan in his large 
purple robe and other embroidered garments, 
his white tiara blazing with its cross of emer- 
alds, diamonds, and precious stones; gold chain, 
suspending the picture of one of the chief 
saints ; his sides decorated with small and large 
stars, and in his hands a string of amber beads. 
It is curious to contrast with this, a visit paid 
immediately after to the really great, wise and 
pious Archbishop Philaret. This great man 
and power in the Greek Church received Grel- 
let with great simplicity, and they talked to- 
gether of what constitutes the real Christian. 
Grellet, as seems to have been usual with him, 
laying hold upon our Scriptural word and work- 
ing this into the conversation till it found a 
place and lodgment in the soul. In this case, 
“Tf any man be in Christ, he isa new creature,” 
gave him the opportunity of insisting much to 
the Greek bishop on the new birth. Besides 
the empress-mother, who sent for him that she 
might havea long spiritual conversation, and on 
parting said, “I wish to be kept fresh in your 
prayers,’ and the Prince Galitzin, who also, 
after a long spiritual interview, in parting said, 
‘‘ Now, before we separate, let us unite in wait- 
ing on the Lord, that he may give us a mani- 
festation of his divine life and presence,” our 
traveller saw other far humbler, we dare to say 
far more interesting people. Throughout the 
highest ranks of Russia, pious women, prin- 
cesses, and countesses drew him into their 
circle ; and thereally interesting thing to notice 
is, how much of spiritual life and emotion ex- 
isted even in the circles we are accustomed to 
suppose too hard and impenetrable for much 
divine influence. The Prince Obulunsky held 
a meeting in his family and whispered, “ It is 
very seldom indeed that such plain and sound 
truths are proclaimed to us.” But leaving 
courtly scenes, the traveller plunged into the 
wilderness, stopping at the monastery of Ekate 
rinoslay to see the great Macarius; he was 
found in his cell, a very simple place, one table 
and a few stools its only furniture ; the learned 
monk opened much of his heart to the simple 
and tender Friend; his experiences, his diffi- 
culties, and his conversion to a belief in the 
power of the Spirit alone as a divine helper in 
spiritual work. In this place Grellet met with 
a people called the Malakans, an order of very 
spiritual Christians, a kind of Congregationalists, 
we should think, scattered in various parts of 
Russia, and numbering nearly one hundred 
thousand. He says:— 

“This morning we had a visit from an old 
man, eighty years of age, one of the people called 
Malakans, because of some of their religious 
scruples ; they call themselves Spiritual Chris- 
tians. We had heard of that people, and hoped 
to meet them, but did not know there were any 





























facing the people ;” 
“T don’t think that anybody else will come, for 
the whole village is here.” 
Grellet, “ enlarged me in his gospel; the people 
were directed to Christ, the Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls, the High Priest of our Chris- 
tian profession, who is very nigh everyone of 


to be held at our lodgings that evening. Ma- 
carius came in as the meeting was gathering; 
at first, we feared that his presence might mar 
the religious opportunity; for, during the reigns 
of Catherine and Paul, this people and the Du- 
hobortzi suffered heavy persecution from the 
clergy and the government. They did not, 
however, appear to be at all disturbed by his 
presence. We were soon all gathered into 
solemn, silent waiting and prostration of soul 
before the Lord; this is the manner in which 
the people meet together for divine worship in 
silence, which is not interrupted, unless some 
one present apprehends, under the sensible in- 
fluence of the divine spirit, that he is required 
to speak as a minister among them, or to offer 
vocal prayer. The meeting was a solemn sea- 
son; conversation with them afterwards made 
us desirous to know more of their religious 
principles and doctrines; we therefore ap- 
pointed another meeting for conference with 
them, to be held to-morrow morning at one of 
their houses. After they had retired, Macarius 
remained for some time absorbed in silent medi- 
tation, then, with a flood of tears, he cried out, 
‘ In what a state of darkness and ignorance have 
I been? I thought I was alone in these parts, 
endeavoring to walk in the light of the Lord, to 
wait for and sensibly to feel the influences of 
his spirit, so as to be able to worship him in 
spirit and in truth; and behold, how great has 
been my darkness, so that I did not discover 
that blaze of light here round about me, among 


a people, poor in the world, but rich in the 


Lord Jesus Christ.’ He left us much affected.” 
He also met with the Mennonites, a people 


whose name will be known to most of our read- 
ers as having preserved great simplicity of faith 
and worship. He visited and preached among 
the Karaite Jews in the charming region of 
Baktchiserai. 
tar village, a deputation came from a Roman 
Catholic village to request that they might not 
be passed by; and indeed it is very singular to 
us to hear the steeple bell ringing to receive 
the Quaker preacher in the church, full and 
exciting. 
on the altar,” says Grellet, “after their usual 
manner, though the sun shone bright. 
not think much of this. 
deep exercise for the people, with earnest desire 
that they might come to the light of the Lord, 
and be gathered in the brightness of his arising. 


While at Karasou bazar, a Tar- 


“They had lighted their wax-tapers 


I did 
My mind was under 


We took our seats with our backs to the altar, 
and then said the sexton, 


“The Lord,” says 
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us, and ready to minister in the temple of the 
heart to every one that ‘waits upon him.” 
These things are very remarkable. They did 
not understand his language. The whole in- 
tercourse went on by an interpreter, and yet 
the effects in this and many other such in- 
stances seem to have been of the deepest; es- 
pecially the Malakans seem to have felt the 
closeness which one spirit gives, even when 
words are not to be found. As the travel- 
lers were leaving the next morning, some were 
at the door before daylight to bid them farewell, 
and to bring them their poor but affectionate 
offering of bread for the journey. There was 
one, an old man, venerable looking, with a long 
beard and clothing of sheepskin covering, who 
appeared very desirous to go a little way with 
the travellers ; he got in, and sat between them, 
but they could not converse with each otHer, 
“vet,” says Grellet, “ there is a language more 
powerful than words.” He held each of the 
travellers by the hand, the big tears rolled down 
his venerable beard. ‘ So,” says our traveller, 
“ we rode on several versts in solemn and con- 
trite silence ;” then when they came to a water 
which had to be passed, he took them into his 
arms with the greatest affection, he kissed them, 
and got out of the carriage. “ On looking back 
we saw him prostrated on the ground, in the 
act of worship or prayer to God; and, after he 
rose, as long as we could discern him, he stood 
with his face towards us, his hands lifted up. 
We felt it, as he did, a solemn separation. May 
the Lord bless and protect that portion of his 
heritage, a people whom he has raised up by 
his own power, and instructed by his own free 
Spirit.” 
(To be continued.) 
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LIFE AND CHRISTIAN LABOR IN GREENLAND. 


The Moravian copies from the Christian 
Work, the following statement respecting the 
Missionary Stations in Greenland; and as it is, 
doubtless, a correct account of a region of the 
earth little known, we transfer it to our columns. 
We suppose the intended religious visit of our 
friend Isaac Sharp, of England, to the northern 
coast, will embrace these Greenland colonies. 

From the very commencement of the Danish 
Mission Society, Greenland has been the object 
of its care and love. The Society has supported 
missionaries and native teachers, has kept up 
correspondence with evangelists sent to Green- 
land, and in their journal always published a re- 
port of the progress of the Church in that dis- 
tant and bleak country. The greatest want 
which is felt at present is, that of spiritual superin- 
tendents to encourage and direct the evangelists 
in their arduous work. As long as the Churck of 
Greenland has to depend on Danish clergymen, 
Christianity will be an exotic. The language is 


extremely difficult; the people lead a romantic 
life, and are becoming poorer and poorer to an 
alarming degree, and the influence of European 
traders who land on their coast is far from fa- 
vorable to the progress of Christian faith and 
manners. These are the chief difficulties, yet 
we have reason to be thankful and hopeful. In 
our short history of the Church of Greenland, 
we commence with 

Upernavik, the most northern colony (72° 
48’), a little island, exposed to the winds, which 
even in summer are cold as ice. The coast is 
bleak and barren, the rocks are pointed, and ofa 
rusty brown color. Even in mid-summer, large 
snow heaps are still lying on the ground. Here 
stands a little chapel, eight yards long and six 
yards broad, and a small house for the mission- 
ary. The whole place has a very melancholy 
aspect. The sea-waves dash against the bleak 
rocks, and the thermometer is often below freez- 
ing point in July. During the first three months 
of the year the cold is ten degrees below zero. 
Far above, over all the lower islands, rises the 
largest island Korsosoak, with its summit 3300 
feet high, the northern slope of which is covered 
with a crust of everlasting ice, that often throws 
off fragments which, with a roaring sound, dart 
over the steep walls of the rocks into the sea. 
The colony was established in 1771. It has 
the best seal-fishing inthe north. According to 
Pastor Anthon’s report to government, the col- 
ony consisted during the last year of 569 inhab- 
itants, viz. 449 Greenlanders, and 169 of differ- 
ent nations, divided over twelve localities. On 
Upernavik itself are 114 Greenlanders, in a very 
primitive state and with little attachment to the 
Danes. Here you meet with the most charac- 
teristic Esquimaux physiognomies. As late as 
1848 there lived heathens in this district, and 
the Christians also practised superstitious rites 
and incantations. ‘To this district belongs also 
the trade colony, Proven, and a group of very 
high and steep islands, among which is the above- 
named Korsosoak. Proven with its eighty-two 
inhabitants, isa more cheerful place, and one 
meets occasionally green spots among the high 
rocks covered with glaciers. The native cate- 
chist, Torlafsen, labors here with wonderful zeal. 

Umanak: is regarded as the most productive 
colony. The country rises to a height of several 
thousand feet. The ice fiord can be crossed here 
during winter and spring on sledges. The whale 
fishing is extensive. On the isle of Omanak, 
which is a rock 3800 feet high, are the church, 
the parsonage, and several buildings for trading 
purposes. Passing the fiord and turning round 
the south point of the isle, the visitor is agree- 
ably surprised by the view of civilization and 
comfort which opensto him. From the ice-cliffs 
pieces of ice constantly fall into the sea. The 
sound is like the roar of artillery. From the 2d 
of November the sun disappears and the long 
winter night commences. The moon shines 
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clearly at midday, and in the houses the train- 
oil lamps are constantly burning. The howling 
of the dogs adds to the gloom of the scene. 
Christmas time especially is very melancholy 
and depressing. On the 2d of February the 
sun begins again to shine on the roofs; but here 
also the old rule holds good, that when the days 
are getting longer, the cold increases. At this 
time of the year the sledges arrive by post from 
Upernavik, the only communication which the 
northern colony has with the rest of Green- 
land except in summer, when the ships arrive. 
A native catechist conducts the school ; his sal- 
ary is miserably deficient, and he has to eke it 
out by fishing. After spending the whole day 
in his sledge to look after his nets, to shoot utaks, 
or to fetch coal, he commences in the evening 
to give lessons to the children and hold the daily 
prayer-meeting with the Greenlanders. There 
are 127 inhabitants at Noursoak, where there 
is a ruin of a European building. The people, 
according to Pastor Mielche, are far behind the 
other Greenlanders in religious knowledge. The 
place is so remote that the missionaries can visit 
it only once a year. 

The colony Jacobshaven is the object of our 
special interest. We have here a seminary to 
train young men as catechists and native pas- 
tors. The colony’ was founded in 1741, and is 
named after Jacob Severin, a rich merchant 
from Iceland, who possessed at that time a mo- 
nopoly of the Greenland trade. It consists com- 
paratively of few islands, but has been inhabited 
from the remotest time, and possesses many 
ruins. A mass of ice comes in the course of 
the year from the inner fiord, and flows down 
the narrow sound into the sea. These float- 
ing ice-cliffs are sometimes 800 to 1000 feet be- 
low the level of the sea. Although Jacobshaven 
is one of the best fishing places in Greenland, 
the people are very poor. They are often ob- 
liged to kill their dogs, and cases of starvation 
also occur. Attached to the mission of Jacobs- 
haven is Rillenbanks, inhabited by a people ia 
a very miserable condition. They sell all they 
have to procure coffee. They live in wretched 
huts of earth, with little black windows of eel- 
skin, which become intolerable insummer. Du- 
ring the winter the snow hides the loathsome 
condition of their dwellings. 

Jacobshaven is regarded as the most agree- 
able place of North Greenland, partly because 
it is situated on the high road to other colonies, 
and partly because several Danish families are 
settled here. Besides the physician, the inspec- 
tor of the colony, and the assistant, there are 
also two missionaries at the seminary, one of 
whom is the chief master of the establishment, 
the other only appointed to be here for one or two 
years, and then to be placed at another mission 
station. The seminary, built in the year 1847, 
is a three-story building. The head master of 
the seminary is Pastor W. Simonsen. Here la- 


bored also a native catechist, Vitus Steenhold, 
of whom Mr. Rink says, that he was an honora- 
ble instance of thee progress it is possible for a 
Greenlander to make in his own country. He 
had acquired a perfect knowledge of Danish, and 
was well versed in the grammar of his own lan- 
guage. The letters which Steenhold wrote to 
the Society are sufficient proof of his intellectual 
powers. He was greatly afflicted by the death 
of his wife and son. He had been trained in 
the seminary, which he left in 1850; he then 
labored as a catechist, and died on the 12th of 
September, 1859, on a missionary journey be- 
tween Marsongoak and Kikkerbag. 

Pastor Raa, in his report to the Government, 
speaks of the desire for religious instruction 
manifested by the Greenlanders of different 
places. “On the fifteenth Sunday after Trinity 
[ preached to so large a congregation that there 
was no room in the house. The people stood in 
the open field.” Of his visit to Kangeitsiak, 
where the Greenlanders from the outposts were 
summoned, he says: “It was a great joy to me 
to confirm the people from Kangeitsiak, and to 
admit them to the Lord’s Supper. I convinced 
myself of the success attending the labors of the 
skilful catechist Julius Wille.” The young peo- 
ple were extremely well prepared for confirma- 
tion, and the whole community among whom he 
labors is characterized by great earnestness and 
desire to hear the Gospel. 

Eyedesmunde is situated on one of the islands 
on the mouth of the Diskabag. This colony is 
exposed to wind, snow, mist and damp, as it does 
not possess the sheltering rocks which are com- 
mon in Greenland. An interesting spot is the 
extensive warm springs found on the island Sa- 
kordlix. In summer the whole district of Eged- 
esmunde is pleasant and easy to travelin. The 
sea is very calm, and in case of storms the land 
is easily reached. Victuals are easily procured, 
especially eggs of sea-fowl; the eiderduck is 
abundant in June; and later in summer there 
is plenty of cod, halibut, and salmon. The col- 
ony possesses several houses for the natives, as 
well as the inspector and his assistants, besides 
accommodations for trading purposes. There is 
an old building, supposed to have been brought 
here from the colony Sudbay, which affords 
rooms for the church, for a bathing-house, a 
grocer’s shop, and a smithy. Attached to the 
colony are five stations. Oaly the south-eastern 
portion of this large island is inhabited. The 
inspector of North Greenland resides here. The 
harbor is good. The missionary Raa had not 
visited Godhaven for a whole year. He arrived 
on the 23d of June, and conducted several re- 
ligious services. He found the chapel quite 
dilapidated and exposed to the weather. The 
eatechist, who is a skilful carpenter, was busy 
repairing it. Raa was obliged to return on the 
29th after a stay of six days. The school is 
taught by a native catechist, one of the most 
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skilful kajak rowers, though a cripple, he 
having lost both his feet by the cold. 
(To be concluded.) 
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COMMUNICATION FROM FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Friends held 
in London. 


Dear Friends,—Again a year has elapsed 
since we saluted you in this way, and in look- 
ing back to the time that has passed, we must 
acknowledge the great goodness of the Lord 
towards us under our various weaknesses and 
infirmities. Great is his redeeming love in his 
Son Jesus Christ, and his Fatherly arm is not 
shortened ; therefore have we great cause hum- 
bly to acknowledge, that “except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” 

The visit of love which we received last sum- 
mer from the dear friends and ministers of the 
gospel, John L. Eddy, and John Candler, is 
remembered with thankfulness by many in this 
land. Our Society numbers, indeed, many who 
are young and not established in the truth; 
therefore, a word of exhortation and encourage- 
ment from a brother or sister will certainly not 
be without fruit, and their endeavors and sa- 
crifices will not be without reward. For all, 
to the Lord of the harvest alone be ascribed 
thanksgiving and praise. 

With regard to the state of our Society, we 
may say, that meetings for worship and for the 
discipline of the church are kept up, as well as 
the various small meetings for worship round 
about in the country; and although we dare 
not say that any growth in the truth exhibits 
itself amongst us as a body, yet we have found 
in certain places in the country a seeking after 


the truth, and an increase in the number of 


those who attend meetings for worship. This 
year eight individuals have been received into 
membership. 

Xespecting the School education of the 
young, good care has been taken in Stavanger 
under the management of Peder Matthiasen. 
Among Friends in the country, we have not 
been able to supply the want we should have 
desired to do, on account of the want of well- 
qualified teachers ; we hope, however, in future 
to provide better for this. In the meantime, 
not a little has been done in Quinnesdal by 
Carl Tollagsen Réisland, and in Rédal, Voss, 
and Sévde by Mons Knudsen. 

Distraints for priests’ demands and for the 
school tax, continue to be even an increasingly 
oppressive burden for Friends in this country ; 
but we believe that Friends continue to bear a 
faithful testimony in this respect. Sufferings 
for military service have been inconsiderable 
during the past year. 

In reference to the meeting at Tromsé, we 
are ignorant whether it is kept up or not; only 















three Friends remain in that place, and from 
Monselven, (also called Maalselven, pronounced 
Molselven,) almost all gone, most of them to 
America. At Lerstrand, about 2 miles, (14 
English,) from Tromsé, a meeting for worship 
continues to be kept up by six or seven per- 
sons who meet together. As regards the pro- 
perty in the possession of Friends at Tromsé, 
it is our intention to dispose of a part of it. 

We acknowledge with thankfulness your sa- 
crifices and kindness towards us for the educa- 
tion of the young. May they bear the proper, 
the desired fruit to His honor, who is the 
Fountain of all good, and may we all and every 
one of us so strive to walk and to go onward in 
the way of life, in the true fear of the Lord, 
that we may be preserved in the truth and in 
the love of God, and therein salute one another 
as brethren united in the Lord. 

In these living desires we hand you these 
lines, and with a salutation of love from us all, 
remain your friends. ; 

Signed on behalf of the Committee of the 

Society of Friends of Norway, held in 
Stavanger, Third month 5th, 1863. 


Enpre Daut. 








From the Lawrence Jpurnal. 
KANSAS 
HER CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &C. 
(Concluded from page 27.) 


The soil of Kansas is peculiar. It seems to 
have already proved itself one of the best win- 
ter wheat States in the Union; while corn and 
other ordinary crops do well, excepting oats. 
These are usually considered a failure. But 
J.T. Jones, of Ottawa, has raised them suc- 
cessfully for twenty-five years, by plowiwg them 
under in March. . This is always done in Wes- 
tern Missouri. Drilling and rolling would un- 
doubtedly be a great improvement in putting in 
all kinds of small grain. But Kansas farmers 
are only creeping now. They will do some tall 
walking, by-and-by. Our soil resembles in ap- 
pearance, that of Illinois; but the “hard pan” 
lies considerably deeper from the surface than 
in Illinois, and the face of the country is much 
more rolling and diversified ; so that in this 
State we have very little mud to impede travel- 
ing. The roads are the finest natural roads in 
the world. They are hard and dry nearly all 
the season, (one or two weeks settling them in 
the spring); and the crossings of our ravines, 
creeks and rivers are gravel or rock bottoms. 
There isn’t a “swamp” in the State, to my 
knowledge, and “ running sloughs” and “ round 
sloughs” are unknown. Persons who have en- 
dured the mud in some other States, will appre- 
ciate these advantages. 

I have already said that lime-rock is abun- 
dant. Itis thought that, like the limestone re- 
gion of Kentucky, Kansas will be famous for 
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blue grass. It has run in of itself, and covered 
acres where the California emigrants used to 
camp ; and so far as sown, if put in at the right 
season, and rolled to pack the soil, it promises 
well. The natural grasses are very nutritious 
and heavy. What tame grasses will flourish 
best has not yet been determined. 

For stock raising, Kansas must be preemi- 
nent. The natural grasses, the abundant streams, 
the rolling prairies and hills, the dry clear at- 
mosphere, make it one of the best sheep coun- 
tries in the world. Sheep grow large, are very 
prolific, and yield a heavy growth of wool. Of 
course the finest grades would deteriorate in 
quality somewhat ; but as wool growers wish to 
change their stocks often, it will be very easy 
to keep up the grade. 

Wool growing is profitable in Vermont where 
they must feed hay under shelter nearly six 
months in the year, at from $8 to $10 per ton, 
corn from 75 cents to $1 per bushel, and pas- 
ture on land worth $15 to $30 per acre. 

In Kansas, feeding time is short ; only two or 
three months. In fact, cattle, some years, keep 
in good order in the timber, without feed ; and 
the Indian ponies live on what they can pick 
up. But it will be profitable to feed stock un- 
til blue grass and winter rye take the place of 
dry feed. 

Hay can be put up for $1-50 to $2-50 per ton, 
according to the season and locality. Corn can 
be profitably raised at 25 cts. per bushel, and if 
fed in the shock without hay, it will be more 
profitable still ; and the pasturage will cost only 
one man, a shepherd dog,and a sheep-fold at 
night for two thousand sheep! Sheep do not 
need shelter here. All things considered, they 
are more healthy without, 

Wool can be delivered in New York, from 
the interior of Kansas, at any season of the year, 
for three cents per pound, and at times for two 
cents. This is all the advantage Vermont sheep 
growers have over us. Will not this pay? 

Sorghum, I have said, matured here the dry 
season. It may always be relied upon, and is 
very rich in saccharine matter, when raised in 
this latitude. Both molasses and sugar will, in 
time, undoubtedly, be exported from Kansas, 
both east, and to the mines in the mountains. 
Tobacco and hemp have been, for years, profita- 
bly cultivated in Missouri, on such soil as ours ; 
and so far as tried here,they both succeeded 
admirably, and may be considered among our 
staples. 

Cotton growing is an experiment. Thou- 
sands of bushels of worthless seed were planted 
here this year, and also a good deal of good seed, 
from which the crop now looks prosperous. 

Western Missouri abounds in fruit of all 
kinds, raised on the prairie and in the timber. 

Kansas is too young for apples ; but there can 
be no doubt of their successful growth. Ex- 
cellent apples are sold on the trees, in Missouri, 


at from 10 to 25 cents per bushel. They are 
brought to Lawrence (forty miles) in abundance, 
at from 40 cents to a $1:50 per bushel, accord- 
ing to theseason. The drouth tried them, and 
last October .came a freeze, while the leaves 
were still green, which turned the bark black, 
and it was supposed, killed them all, but very 
few died, and they are bearing finely this year. 

Missouri is noted for grape-growing. er- 
mans who have tried it both there and here, 
give the preference to Kansas, as being more 
elevated and the atmosphere drier. Grapes 
have never suffered any injury from blight here, 
and there is not a doubt that this State will, in 
time, be as noted as Missouri for grape culture. 

In short all kinds of fruit, grown in this lati- 
tude, large and small, promise well in Kansas. 
A nurseryman of eight years experience in this 
State (Mr. Ham), thinks he has seen as bad 
years as it is possible to see in Kansas; yet he 
proposes to invest all he is worth in the busi- 
ness, on the Ottawa Reserve, and has no doubt 
of his success. 

In addition to timber for fencing, I have spo- 
ken of stone. The Osage Orange grows nat- 
urally and to perfection two hundred miles south 
of here, and it is trained into hedges that dis- 
tance North of us, in the Eastern States; so 
there is no difficulty in making strong fences 
from it here in five years from the seed. But 
it must have as much attention as a row of 
corn. 















































AFRICAN PROGRESS. 


We have shown what palm oil has done for 
Africa; or,in other words, what Africa has 
done for the civilized world as regards palm 
oil. And in the case of asingle African river— 
the Gambia—we have again and again inform- 
ed our readers, that in little more than twenty 
years the export of ground nuts for oil has 
risen from a few hundred bushels to 12,000 
tons, or nearly one million bushels per annum. 
This, too, in a river, be it remembered, where 
we have done scarcely any thing to keep peace 
among the natives, who are now, as almost al- 
ways, at war throughout the entire territories 
on its banks, from Bathurst to above Macar- 
thy’s Island. Reasoning by analogy, we have 
insisted that there will be a similar, but more 
rapid progress of industry in the growth of cot- 
ton, and in the preparation of fibres. We say 
more rapid, because influences are now being 
brought to bear upon Africa, for stimulating 
industry, such as she has never before known. 

And yet the outcry is constant and strong 
against Africa. She does nothing. She makes 
no progress. She is steeped in sloth. She is. 
irreclaimable in unproductive barbarism. Igno- 
rance and narrow self-interest join in the anath- 
ema upon her. But nothing can be more unjust. 
We know of no portion of the world that has 
made, in the infuncy of its commerce, and by 
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its own unaided resources, such rapid progress 
in productive industry as the West Coast of 
Africa. The exports from Great Britain to the 
West Coast have more than doubled in ten 
years. In 1852 they were £741,558; in 1861, 
£1,559,450. And this has been done without 
the investment of even a paltry £50,000 of 
English capital in agriculture, roads, improve- 
ment in navigation of rivers, or any other of 
those numerous and beneficial applications of 
it which have stimulated, mld, and devel- 
oped production in our own colonies and posses- 
sions elsewhere, and in the Transatlantic or Indi- 
an possessions of other European nations. —A/ri- 
can Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 19,1863. . 





Onto YrEARLY MEETING.—Letters from 
several correspondents enable us to give a brief 
account of the proceedings of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting,which commenced at Mount Pleasant on 
the 7th inst. and closed the 11th. The meet- 
ings for worship on First-day were largely at- 
tended—that in the morning was thought to be 
larger than on any similar occasion for many 
years past. Both meetings were felt to be 
highly favored, and the Gospel was preached 
with power and clearness. 

The meeting for discipline opened on Second- 
day, with an attendance as large as usual, and, 
under great solemnity, prayer was offered for 
the Divine presence and guidance. 

All the Representatives were present. 

The following ministers from other Yearly Meet- 
ings presented their minutes, viz :—John Page, 
of New England; Enos G. Pray, Joseph Wright 
and Eunice Winslow, of Indiana, and Jeremiah 
A. Grinnell and Wm. G. Johnson, of Western. 
Thomas Kennedy, of North Carolina, was also 
in attendance. 

Epistles were received from the Yearly Meet- 
ings of London, Dublin, New England, New 
York, Baltimore, Indiana and Western. The 
Address from London Yearly Meeting to 
Friends in America—which has been publish- 
ed in the Review—was also read, and two thou- 
sand copies, together with the same number of 
the London General Epistle, were directed to be 
printed for distribution among the members 
of the Yearly Meeting, and all others within 
its limits who bear the name of Friends. 

At 7 o’clock, P. M., the Committee on the 


concerns of the people of color met, and the 
reports from the Committees of the Quarterly 
Meetings were satisfactory. The accounts of 
the efforts made for the relief of the “ freed- 
men” were very interesting, and a lively feel- 
ing was evinced on their behalf. 

3d Day. The meeting assembled with open 
shutters. The Clerks read opening minutes at 
their respective desks. Then our dear friend 
John L. Eddy gave an interesting account of 
his travels while absent from us in foreign 
lands, and was followed by other ministers 
with very feeling and touching remarks in re- 
view of what he had passed through. After 
the reading of his returning minutes, the shut- 
ters were again closed. 


The representatives offered the name of 


Jonathan Binns for Clerk and George K. Jen- 
kins for Assistant, which was united with and 
they were appointed. 

The state of Society now claimed the atten- 
tion of the meeting. Reports from the dif- 
ferent quarters were encouraging, denoting a 
healthy state of the Church. Although there 
was some deficiency to note in our testimony 
against war, it is cause of great thankfulness 
that the reports could come up so full and 
nearly clear in the present state of commotion 
throughout the land. 

4th day.—The usual business was transacted 
to good satisfaction. The propriety of chang- 
ing the time and place of holding the Yearly 
Meeting was considered, and referred to a 
committee, with instructions to report the 
present or next year, as way may open. 

4th day evening.—The Bible Association 
met. The reports from the different quarters 
were encouraging, indicating a growing in- 
terest in this good and important work. 

5th day.—Public meeting for divine worship 
in the forenoon, and one in the afternoon for 
the youth. Both were large assemblies, to 
which the Gospel flowed freely to the tender- 
ing of many hearts, especially among the youth. 

6th day.— After reports from the various 
committees, essays of Epistles were read and 
adopted. 

Pending the consideration of the state of 
Society, and at intervals during the different 
sittings, a lively religious exercise was manifest 
by remarks of ministers and others. And, 
though more or less discussion was elicited in 
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the transaction of the business of the Church, 
perfect harmony and brotherly love seemed to 
prevail throughout. 

Before the concluding minute was read, a 
Friend proposed that one year more should be 
extended to the minute of disownment of those 
who do not meet with us. There was at once 
a unanimous expression in favor of it, amount- 
ing to almost rejoicing that the proposition 
was made. After a solemn pause, the meeting 
concluded to meet at the usual time and place 
next year. 

The Women’s Meeting is represented as re- 
markably satisfactory ; feelings of unity and 
thankfulness prevailed throughout, so that it 
was remarked in the last sitting, that “ the 
canopy of Divine love seemed to cover the 
meeting as a garment.” 

tmecenstdiiblibatenanens 

THe Pro-sLAVERY RELIGION OF THE 
Sourn.—A few months since, a large number 
of the “Clergy” of the Southern States pub- 
lished an appeal, strongly advocating slavery. 
Some of their friends in England, it appears, 
had the document stitched up within the covers 
of several Magazines, professedly devoted to 
truth, philanthropy and religion. It was thus 
extensively circulated in that country, with the 
seeming sanction of the publishers and editors 
of those periodicals. 

Newman Hall has publicly called the atten- 
tion of the editors to this subject. He says :— 
“As you would refuse, in the form of adver- 
tisement, an appeal on behalf of infidelity or 
licentiousness, so I cannot but hope that this 
appeal, which involves a defence of Slavery, 
escaped your notice.” 


“‘ Not by sectional abuses alone,” he contin- 
ues, “but by the universal law of the South- 
ern "Confederacy, the existing system of slavery 
violates all the moral laws of Christianity. Yet 
these clergy, in the advertisement to which you 
give publicity, not merely apologise for, but sol- 
emnly advocate the system. These are their words: 
‘With all the facts of the system of slavery 
in its practical operations before us, . . we 
testify in the sight of God that the relation of 
master and slave among us, however we may 
deplore abuses in this as in other relations of 
mankind, is not incompatible with our holy 
Christianity, and that the presence of the Af- 
ricans in our land is an occasion of gratitude in 
their behalf before God. The condition 
of slaves here is not wretched, as Northern fic- 
tion would have men believe, but prosperous 
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and happy, and would have been yet more so 
but for the mistaken zeal of the Abolitionists. 

We regard Abolitionism as an inter- 
ference with the plans of Divine Providence. 
It has not the signs of the Lord’s blessing. It 
is a fanaticism which puts forth no good ‘fruit, 
&c. In conclusion, they ask ‘the devout pray- 
ers of all God’s people’ and the voice of an 
enlightened Christian sentiment against ‘ per- 
secution for conscience’ sake.’ 

Amongst the signatures is that of B. M. 
Palmer, D.D., New Orleans. It is to be expect- 
ed that a document prepared for freedom-loving 
England would be couched in more moderate 
terms in reference to slavery than the opinions 
of the authors when uttered before their own 
countrymen. Allow me, then, to quote from 
a sermon delivered by this Dr. Palmer on the 
29th November, 1860, in the Presbyterian 
Church, New Orleans. In that discourse he 
thus distinctly declares the duty and object of 
the Confederacy to be the perpetuation and ex- 
tension of slavery :—‘ The particular trust as- 
signed to such a people becomes the pledge of 
the Divine protection ; and their fidelity to it 
determines the fate by which it is finally over- 
taken. . . . If then the South is such a peo- 
ple, what at this juncture is their providential 
trust? I answer, that it is to conserve and to 
perpetuate the institution of domestic slavery 
as now existing. . . . For us, as now situated, 
the duty is plain of conserving and transmit- 
ting the system of slavery, with the fresh scope 
for its natural development and extension. Let 
us, my brethren, look our duty in the face. 
With this institution committed to our keep- 
ing, what reply shall we make to those who say 
that its days are numbered? My own convic- 
tion is, that we should at once lift ourselves, 
intelligently, to the highest moral ground, and 
proclaim to all the world that we hold this 
trust from God; and in its occupancy we are 
prepared to stand or fall as God may appoint. 
If the critical moment has arrived at which the 
great issue is joined, let us say that, in the sight 
of all perils, we shall stand —s our trust; and 
God be with the right! . . . These slaves form 
part of our households, even as our children ; 
and that, too, through a relationship recognised 
and sanctioned in the Scriptures of God even 


as the other. .... In this great struggle we 
defend the cause of God and religion. The 
abolition spirit is undeniably atheistic. ... . 


Our present trust is to preserve and transmit 
our existing system of domestic servitude, with 
the right, unchallenged by man, to go and root 
itself wherever Providence and nature may 
carry it. Not till the last man has fallen be- 
hind the last rampart shall it drop from our 
hands, and then only in surrender to the God 
who gave it..... It cannot be disguised 
that, almost toa man, the people at the North 
are anti-slavery where they are not abolition. 
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A whole generation has been educated to look 
upon the system with abhorrence as a national 
blot. They hope, and look, and pray for its 
extinction within a reasonable time, and cannot 
be satisfied unless things are seen drawing to 
that conclusion. We, on the contrary, as its 
constituted guardians, can demand nothing less 
than that it should be leftopen toexpansion, , sub- 
ject to no limitations save those imposed by 
God and nature. ..... The position of the 
South is at this moment sublime !’ 

These opinions of Dr. Palmer are universal- 
ly prevalent in the South, and must be regard- 
ed as representing those of all his brethren who 
have signed the address to which you give cur- 
rency. 

The Duke of Argyle recently said that, how- 
ever he might disapprove of Bishop Colenso’s 
writings, yet that were the bishop to live a 
thousand years, and publish a book every year, 
he would not do so much to undermine the au- 
thority of the Bible in the minds of men as 
does the claiming of that authority on behalf of 
the existing slave system in America. 

Alas for our country! alas for Christianity ! 
if through the controversies arising out of this 
great American struggle we should be led to 
regard with less abhorrence a system which 
from our childhood we have been taught to re- 
gard as violating the common rights of human- 


ity, and trampling on the plainest precepts of 
the Gospel.” 


“what a great thing it is to be able to say, ‘Not my 
will, but thine, O Lord, be done.’” A few hours 
before her death she was heard to implore her Di- 
vine Master for patience to abide His will, and that 
He might be pleased to make her way easy in the 
hour of death, which appears to have been merci- 
fully granted her. 

Diep, in New London, Ind., 10th mo. 29th, 1862, 
Saray Jans, infant daughter of Samuel N . and Jane 
Jones, of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 


—, on the 29th of 1st month, 1863, near Lynch- 


burg, Highland county, Ohio, Jacos Rarctirr, in 
the 69th year of his age. 


—, on the 15th of 5th month, 1863, near Mar- 
tinsville, Clinton county, Ohio, Josep H. Moon, in 
the 57th year of his age. 





















——, suddenly, on the 25th of the same month, 
near Cuba, Clinton county, Ohio, Hvipau, wife of 
Pleasant Moon, in the 47th year of her age. 


, on the 28th of 7th month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of her son Edom T. Bundy, Lyp1a, widow of 
the late John Bundy, in the 81st year of her age. 


The above four Friends were highly esteemed 
members of Newberry Monthly Meeting, Clinton co., 
Ohio, and their surviving friends have the comfort- 
able hope that their end was peace. 


—————s0>———___ 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Proceedings of the Alumni Association of 
Friends’ School, Providence, with the Oration by 
Moses A. Cartland, the Poem by Jno. G. Whittier, 
and a Poem on the Death of M. A. Cartland, by 
Jno. G. Whittier. Copies can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Albert K. Smiley, Providence, R.1., and 
enclosing for 





———_—<er--___ Single copies - - - - ~ 15 cts. 

Marniep, at Whitewater Meeting house, onthe 2d| Eightcopies  - $1.00. 
inst., THomas V. Perrson, son of Thomas and Han- Copies of the Proceedings, ke. ’ from 1859 to 1863 
nah Peirson, of Lockport, New York, to Mary Avy | inclusive will be forwarded for 50 cts. 3t 


Oppiz, daughter of John and Jane Oddie, (both de- 
ceased,) formerly of Warrington, England. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, in Muscatine, Iowa, 
on the 10th of 9th mo., 1863, Brinron DaRLineTon 
to Lors Coox. 


———-wer---— --—— 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A male teacher for a first-class School for Boys, 
in Woodbury, New Jersey. One competent to 
teach the Latin and French languages preferred. 

Address, Daviv J. Griscom, 
C. P. Sroxgs. 
Woodbury, N. J. 








Disp, at Burlington, New Jersey, on the 9th of 
8th month, 1863, Mary H. Griscom, aged 61 years. 


, at Ottumwa, Iowa, on the 10th of 8th mo., 
1863, CaTuerine Evizapers, infant daughter of Ben- 


jamin and Maria L. Ladd, aged 4 months and 15 
days. 





8th mo., 1863—2t. 
———_—__-—~ee —- 
EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 
To the Editor of the London Dial. 


Sir: I beg to enclose a copy of a letter which 
I have received from Moscow, and which gives 
the most recent information on the working of 
the Serf Emancipation Act. If you consider 
the communication will interest your readers 
perhaps you will give it a place in your columns. 
I am, sir, yours truly, 


L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Office, 
27 New Broad street, London, August 8. 
(Copy.) 
Moscow, July 13. 
“Sir: As many of your readers are interested 
in the great question of serf emancipation in 
Russia, [ write you a few lines on the subject, 


——, in the township of Murray, Northumberland 
county, Canada West, on the 29th of 3d month, 
1862, Exizanetn, wife of Joseph Locklyn, aged 62 
years and 10 months. 


——, at the same place, the 28th of 5th mo., 1863 
JoszPH Locktyy, husband of the foregoing, in the 
67th year of his age. Both were members of West 
Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, on the 5th of 5th month, 1863, Lyp1a Coger- 
shall, wife of Daniel Coggeshall and daughter of 
Samuel and Charity Bond, (the former deceased), 
in the 36th year of her age. She was a member of 
Dover Monthly Meeting of Friends, Wayne County, 
Indiana. 

Having been confined to her room for several 
months, during most of which time she appeared 
conscious that her life was near a close, she mani- 
fested much patience and resignation, putting her 
trust alone in Christ Jesus. She frequently said, 
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trusting they will encourage the efforts of those 
who are working in the anti-slavery cause in 
other parts of the world. 

“T have seen frequently the leaders of the 
serf emancipation movement both in Moscow 
and Petersburg, as well as in the interior. I 
visited the estates of Prince Cherkessy, 100 
miles south of Moscow, in the government of 
Tola, and I was delighted with all I saw and 
heard. It shows without any doubt that a great 
and pacific revolution has been accomplished in 
Russia, the effects of which are calculated to be 
of great utility to the cause of the peasantry 
throughout the world. 

“The great principle on which emancipation 
is based is the old municipal system of Russia, 
applied to the peasantry; a complete system of 
self-government. The peasants elect themselves 
the heads of the villages, and these correspond 
with the authorities. 

“ These heads assemble twice a month to set- 
tle disputes among the peasants. The govern- 
ment have appointed throughout Russia 1,600 
honorary magistrates to settle disputes between 
the peasants and proprietors. These magistrates 
meet once a month in session to hear appeals 
from the decision of individual magistrates. I 
was present at one of them. It was a case where 
a steward brought acharge against the peas- 
antry of not paying certain debts which they 
had contracted before emancipation. It was 
deeply interesting to watch the different parties. 
The independent but civil air of the peasants, 
who felt they were treated as men not as cattle, 
and on the other hand the insolent swagger of 
the steward, who seemed sure of gaining his 
case and no doubt looked with a longing, linger- 
ing regret on the good old times when he could 
have sent these peasants to Siberia, and was ab- 
solute master of the life and honor of them and 
their families. However, he was defeated, and 
had to retire crestfallen. It is truly a new era 
for the peasants. 

“ Education is progressing along with social 
improvement. More than 8,000 schools have 
been opened for the peasants, and everywhere I 
hear of their being anxious to read, as they feel 
they ought to be able to read the laws by which 
they are governed. The peasant now feels he 
is a man, and as such ought to cultivate his 
intellect. 

“ Fierce was the opposition raised to emanci- 
pation, particularly by the smaller proprietors, 
who ground the peasant down by excessive ex- 
actions. The great proprietors were much more 
liberal. The men who advocated emancipation 
had to endure much from their countrymen, 
and I only wish they received more sympathy 
from Englishmen, as they are deserving of it, 
as is the Czar. Nothing could exceed his firm- 
ness and noble zeal in the question. He knew 
that by his course he ran the risk of losing his 
life, but this did not deter him. 


“The demand for land is increasing rapidly 
on the part of the peasants. The enemies of 
emancipation said the land would go out of eul- 
tivation, as the peasantry would be too idle to 
work, but events have disproved this. I was 
surprised to see the care with which the peas- 
ants cultivate their land, and the eagerness with 
which they invest any savings they may possess 
in the purchase of land. They have in this the 
same taste as the French peasantry. Had the 
peasantry in Russia not got the land—of course 
paying rent for it—it would have led to a prole- 
tarian system most disastrous to the Russian 
peasant. 


“T have heard from all classes of persons here 
but one opinion—in favor of emancipation ; 
while even those who were opposed to it, now 
admit that it was inevitable, and that it was ac- 
complished in a pacific way far exceeding their 
expectations. 

“To enlarge on the working of it in Russia 
would take half a volume. Suffice it to say 
that, whether we regard the spread of schools, 
the improved habits of industry by the intro- 
duction of the peasant proprietor system, or the 
effect on the family relations of the peasants, 
emancipation is realizing all that its most san- 
guine friends anticipated. Yes, more ; for when 
has there been such a revolution accomplished 
without shedding of blood? and the peasants 
had many deep-seated wrongs to avenge on the 
proprietors, but they forbore, strong in the sense 
of justice. 

“Nor are the effects beneficial only for the 
peasant. It is a question whether the proprie- 
tor will not in many cases gain as much, and 
certainly morally. He will no longer be so 
tempted by idleness, the parent of vice. The 
new system will require him to look after his 
own affairs, instead of leaving them in the hands 
of a grinding steward. Instead of being a 
mere pleasure-hunter on the Continent, he will 
have to live much on his own estates, and super- 
intend in person, which will induce good hab- 
its. Instead of being surrounded by hosts 
of cheaply-paid domestic serfs, ready to obey 
his bidding whether for moral or immoral pur- 
poses, he will have to maintain fewer servants, 
and to exert himself more, not living in the 
style of an Eastern satrap. 


“Emancipation is also leading to other re- 
forms. Law reform and the principles of con- 
stitutional government are following in its train. 
This was the reason why the late Emperor 
Nicholas, though favorable to serf emancipa- 
tion, would not grant it. He knew that it must 
necessarily break down the despotic system of 
which he was so great an admirer. Yet on his 
dying bed he admitted the not granting it as 
one of the great errors of his reign. 


Signed) “ JAMES Lona, 
(Nd Durpan).” 
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THE NEGROES AND THE MERCHANTS’ RELIEF |thorities ace both able and willing to protect 
COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK. you in the enjoyment of your right to labor. 


; s J.D. McKenziz, Chairman. 
2 ’ ’ 
The Executive Committee of the Merchants Epwarp CROMWELL, Gro C. CoLLINs, 


Relief Fund for the Colored People have issued] > @ gonurrz A. R. Wermore, 


the following address: JONATHAN Sturges, Treas. J. B. CoLLins, 
“ To the Colored People of New York: Executive Committee of Merchants appointed 
From the general distribution of money to] for the Relief of the Colored People.” 
all among you who suffered by the late wicked / ‘ ; . a 
riot, we trust you are convinced that you havea| he Merchants’ Committee having dispose 
very great number of friends among the white of the bulk of the fund entrusted to their care 
people, who feel deeply your wrongs, sufferings | —Teserving a sum to provide for the ere 
and persecution. We know that to many of you relief of the widows and orphans of the colores 
these wrongs can never be made up. We cannot | ™e” killed by the mob—are now turning their 
restore the dead to life, nor those who have lost | #ttention to the more serious work of collecting 
their senses from terror. But we can assure you the claims of the persons whose property was 
of our wish to do all we can for you. And while stolen. : ; a 
so doing we think you will listen to a few words Many of these claims are for clothing an 
of advice from us, as we do believe that in so| futniture, the average being less than one hun- 
doing you will receive great benefit, and be bet- dred dollars. The Board of Supervisors ae "4 
ter prepared than ever before to make yourselves shown a considerate spirit towards these OO be ? 
useful to one another, and more highly respect- and there is no doubt that a plan will soon be 
ed by all classes of your fellow-citizens. perfected by which the whole amount claimed 
There are two matters in which colored peo-| Will be promptly paid. The difficulty lies in 
ple have hurt themselves very much, and to the large number of applicants ; over : rye 
these we want to call your attention ; and to urge thousand have been enrolled on the books of 
you to determine to change your habits and to | the committee. ' 
try to do better. Many of these poor people would instantly 
Ist. Although there are many good school- accept situations which are now offered them in 
houses, well furnished with teachers, books, and | the country, could they obtain the money due 
all things necessary, yet we are sorry to know them from the city ; but the possibility of being 
that many seats are every day empty, and too called upon to appear before the Board of Super- 
many of them who do go, let little things keep | Vi80rs at any moment keeps them here, although 
them away from school, so that they do not get | Ut of employment.—N. ¥ Eve. Post. 
ahead as fast as they might do. Let us assure _—— 
= that nothing will so raise up the colored peo- 
e as a good education. A well educated man J *"- 
> woman is twice as able to help himself and (Ze ho Balter of Fhe (Lenten) Friant.) 
defend his rights as an ignorant one. Therefore} Dear Friend,—The subject on which I am 
send your children to school, and keep them | about to offer a few remarks has long claimed 
steadily there. : my thoughtful attention ; and I believe that the 
2d. Among the things which have done more | time has come for me to ask for a little oppor- 
harm to the colored people than anything else, | tunity in thy columns for the utterance of what 
and which keep them poor, there is nothing|I may almost term my concern respecting it ; I 
that does so much as buying policies. Hundreds | do so, feeling painfully that our disregard of an 
suffer from want of daily bread because they|important Christian privilege has been the 
have spent the last cent to get a policy. Now]|cause of spiritual loss and dwarfing amongst 
let us tell you, that you are robbed of your money | us, and will continue so to be, until, in faith 
when you buy a policy. It is all a system of|and simplicity, we recognize and avail ourselves 
cheating. You cannot possibly make money |of a means of blessing that we have hitherto 
by it. Let us, then, as your true friends, | too generally slighted. 
beg of you never to go near a policy shop any| As asect, we, more than any other, assert 
more than if there were a mad dog in it. complete equality in spiritual matters, and in 
Lastly. Keep clear of drink. Rum makes a} many particulars our practice fully corresponds 
fool or a crazy man of those who drink much,| with our theory; how is it, then, that in one 
and will bring them to ruin and misery. Doas| point we habitually take a lower stand than 
we beg of you—listen to this advice. Fear God | other professors of the Christian name? How 
and keep his commandments; and you will]is it that the voice of prayer is never heard in 
speedily recover from your injuries and be bet-| the majority of our households except on those 
ter off than you have ever been. rare occasions when a minister is present? 
You are further advised to resume the occu-| How is it that morning and evening our families 
pation or calling you had previous to the late] assemble for the reading of the Scriptures and 
riot; confident as we are that the public au-|for united worship, and deep and reverent as 
























VOCAL PRAYER IN THE FAMILY. 
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the silence may be, and earnest the exercise of) pump or an emetic of white vitriol, or ipecacu- 
many a heart, that silence is never broken and|anha, employed to evacuate the stomach and 
that exercise never finds utterance in words ?| bring away the poison as soon as possible :— 

‘“‘My brethren, these things ought not so to} Acid, hydrochloric (or muriatic), nitric (or 
be.” aquafortis), oxalic (salt of lemons, often mis- 

Surely jt can neither be healthy nor natural, | taken for Epsom salts)—-Magnesia made into a 
nor according to the Divine ordering, for chil-| paste with water ; solution of soap. 
dren to grow up from infancy to man and wom-| Acid, hydrocyanic (or prussic)—Cold effasion 
anhood without once hearing and joining in| of diluted ammonia. 
the prayer of a father or mother. The truth| Antimony, tartar emetic—Adwminister large 
is, that insensibly, and by gradations far more | doses of warm water to induce vomiting ; give 
easy in the taking than in the retracing, we, as} the powder of Peruvian bark, and, as soon as it 
a body, have tacitly committed the office of|}can be prepared, the infusion of bark, which 
prayer as well as of preaching to our ministers : | decomposes the tartar emetic. 
it has come to be an understood thing, and that} Arsenic (the white oxide)—The hydrated trit- 
most erroneously so, that supplication, even in | oxide of iron in a dose thirty times greater than 
the family circle, is equivalent with a declara-| that of the poison. 
tion that he who offers it considers himself} Baryta (the oxide, the muriate, and the car- 
“called to the ministry.” An instinctive] bonate)—Sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), 
shrinking from giving rise falsely to such aj sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salts), or any alka- 
supposition has had its natural effect, and I can} line or earthy sulphate. 
appeal to not a few fathers and mothersamongst| Cantharides—Emetics, if required, demul- 
us, and ask whether many and many a time| cents, leeches, and bleeding. Sir Benjamin 
this very shrinking, this very apprehension has | Brodie states that, where stranguary was produ- 
not led them to repress, almost with pain, the|ced by a blister, goldbeater’s leaf laid on the 
earnest utterance that has risen to their lips on | plaster, obviated this inconvenience, without pre- 
behalf of, and when surrounded by, their little] venting the usual action of the cantharides; a 
ones—has not compelled them to a course| fact which has been confirmed by experience. 
which savored very, very strongly of that} Poisonous fungi (mushrooms)—Emetics; no 
quenching of the spirit so distinctly reprobated antidote is known. 
by the Apostles ? Sulphuretted hydrogen—Free exposure in the 

I am no advocate for formal and stated prayers. | air 
I believe that unless our petitions be directly 
prompted by the Holy Spirit they are utterly | fumes of burning charcoal.)—TFree exposure in 
profitless; but I also believe, and would most] the air. 
closely and affectionately press home my con-| Copper—Blue vitriol and verdigris (sulphate 
viction to the hearts of my brethren and sis-|and acetates of copper)— White of eggs, iron 
ters, that, by unduly dwelling on this truth to| filings, and ferrocyanate of potassium in solu- 
the exclusion of others equally important, and | tion. 
by indulging in doubts and hesitations uncalled| _Lead—Litharge, red lead, white lead, sugar 
for and unworthy, we have practically limited|of lead, and Goulard’s extract. In the first 
the power of God; that in our experience | stage, or the irritant form of injury, administer 
there has been a withholding of more than|sulphate of magnesia, potash or soda. The 
is meet, and that it has tended to poverty. phosphate of soda is a good antidote. When 

Affectionately commending tke subject to the | Palsy supervenes, the regimen must be regu- 
unbiassed and prayerful consideration of my lated carefully. == E ‘ 
fellow members, I am Mercury, the bichloride (corrosive sublimate) 

Thy sincere friend, D.P. —Give white of egg diluted in water; or milk, 
if eggs cannot be obtained. 

Strychnia and nux vomica—Evacuate the sto- 
mach with the stomach pump, or emetics. No 
antidote is known. 

Opium, laudanum— Emetics of the sulphate 
of zinc (half a drachm or two scruples), the sto- 
mach pump or injections of tartar emetic must 
be employed to bring away the poison. The pa- 
tient should be constantly roused by dragging 






















Carbonic acid (in brewers’ vats, &c., and 
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ANTIDOTES OF POISONS. 


Toxicology is one of the most delicate parts 
of medical chemistry ; and, to analyze the con- 
tents of the stomach, or to pronounce positively 
whether it contains or does not contain poison, 
not only a considerable knowledge of chemistry, 
but also considerable practice in manipulation | about the floor, throwing cold water in the face, 
is required. But when the poison administered | and giving ammonia, assafetida, ce. Bleeding 
is known, the following list of ordinary antidotes, | is sometimes required. 
placed after the poisons, may be used with good Zinc, sulphate (white vitriol)—Potass in 
results. ‘The substances mentioned should be | syrup ; also cream, butter, and chalk. Give wa- 
immediately given in solution, and the stomach | ter after the antidotes. — Scientific American. 
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PRESERVED MEATS. 


The mode of preserving flesh meat by simple 
dessication, commonly denominated jerked beef, 
is too well known to need description. The next 
method to which we shall draw attention, is the 
system which is usually practised, and is termed 
Appert’s process, from the name of the inventor. 
It was not, however, until Gamble undertook 
the business on a large scale, that the process 
became generally useful. The theory of the 
preservation of meats by Gamble’s ‘improve- 
ments, consists in the fact that albumen, at the 
temperature of boiling water, coagulates, and 
consequently is less susceptible of change; the 
meats to be preserved, whether as boiled or 
roast, are consequently exposed for a short time 
to a sufficiently elevated temperature to effect 
this coagulation, and may be continued a suffi- 
cient period to thoroughly cook them, if thought 
desirable, though as a general rule, it is con- 
sidered better to rather under, than overcook 
them, even during the finishing process in the 
tins, about to be described. 

The semi-cooked meats are placed in tins and 
soldered close, all but one small opening, through 
which oozes a strong soup formed from the boiled 
bones of the animal, and clippings of meat, etc. 
A quantity of these tins are then placed ina 
bath of muriate of lime, which is heated to the 
requisite temperature until the meats are suffi- 
ciently cooked, on which the aperture is her- 
metically sealed. After which, the tins are 
again exposed to the same bath, and heated for 
a short period to its highest temperature. The 
cans are then withdrawn and allowed to cool, 
and the process is judged to be perfect by the 
partial collapse of the sides of the enclosing tins. 
Provisions so prepared have been found sound 
after more than twenty-six years; and Sir John 
Ross, in one of his Arctic explorations, found 
some cases of meats so preserved, after being ex- 
posed to the waves and great climatic changes, 
whilst on the beach where he found them, on 
which they had been washed from the wreck 
of the Fury. This is the mode adopted for pre- 
serving the meats that used to be so plentifully 
forwarded to California from the east, in the 
earlier days of the American occupation, and is 
still largely practised for the use of shipping. 
In the East Indies, there exists a large market 
for this species of preserved meats, as it is found 
more economical, where European families are 
sparsely situated, to purchase this kind of meat, 
rather than kill animals, the bulk of which would 
putrify before it could be consumed.— Alta 
California. 

oo 

Consider whence thou comest, whither thou 

goest, and before whom thou art to stand. 


Be humble to your seniors; be affable to 
young people; receive all mankind with joy 
and cheerfulness. 


REVIEW. 


Who is wise? he that is teachable. Who is 
mighty? he that conquers himself. Who is 
rich ? he that is contented. Who is honored ? 
he that honoreth others. 


Give heed to the least of God’s command- 
ments, and fly from sin ; for one sin leads on to 
others, and the punishment of one sin is anoth- 
er sin. 


Be very lowly, humble in spirit; for man is 
a worm, and his ambition vanity. 


There are four kinds of readers,—the sponge, 
the funnel, the strainer, the sieve. The sponge 
sucking up all; the funnel taking at one end 
and letting out at another; the strainer sepa- 
rating the wine from the lees; the sieve divid- 
ing the bran from the fine flour. 
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From the British Friend, of 12th mo., 1854. 
THE CRY OF THE AMERICAN SLAVE. 


There’s promise of freedom 
For me and for mine ; 
I hear the glad tidings, 
Isee the light shine; 
But it shineth afar yet, 
The hill-tops are bright, 
While the vale where the slave lies 
Is gloomy as night; 
And the voice of deliv’rance 
Sounds faint, where the cries 
And the groans of the scourged 
And the fettered arise. 


+ 


Press on, my white brothers! 
The tyrants are strong, 

Ye have giants to cope with— 
Oppression and Wrong : 

Be brave, my white brothers ! 
Your work is of love; 

All good men pray for you, 
And God is above ; 

And the poor slave he crieth 
Unto you for aid— 

O, be not discouraged ! 
O, be not afraid! 


From the cotton plantation, 
The rice-swamp, the mill, 
The cane-field, the workshop, 
The cry cometh still :— 

O! save us, and shield us, 
We groan, and we faint; 

No words can our sorrows, 
Our miseries paint; 

Our souls are our masters’, 
They sport with our lives, 

They torture and scourge us 
With whips, and with gyves. 


We see scowling faces 
On every hand; 

We bear on our persons, 
The marks of the brand; 

We're fed, and we’re cared for, 
Like horses and hogs ; 

We're cut, and we’re shot at, 
And bunted with dogs; 

Like goods we are bartered, 
And given and sold; 

And the rights of our race 
There are none to uphold ;— 


erent 


cece 
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Save ye noble workers 

In freedom’s great cause ; 
Save ye loud proclaimers 

Of God’s righteous laws, 
Who call us your brothers, 

Though black be our skin, 
And own we have hearts 

These dark bosoms within— 
Like feelings, emotions, 

And passions, with those 
Who spurn us, and scorn us, 

And scoff at our woes. 


QO! press on, and hasten 
The good coming time, 

When the hue of the skin 
Shall no more be a crime; 

When 2 man, though a Negro, 
May fearless give birth 

To his thoughts, and his hopes, 
With the proudest on earth ; 

When no master shall own him, 
Nor tear him apart 

From the wife of his besom, 
The child of his heart. 


I know the time s coming, 
I’m sure ’t will be here, 
For the voice of a prophet 
Hath sung in mine ear— 
‘Make ready the way 
For the advent of Him, 
In whose presence the splendors 
Of earth shall grow dim ; 
All pride shall be humbled, 
Oppression shall cease, 
And men, like true brethren, 
Shall sojourn in peace.” 


I see the faint glimmer 
Of light—shall these eyes 

Behold the bright sun 
In its glory arise? 

Shall these hands grasp the freedom 
For which I and mine, 

In the depths of our misery, 
Languish and pine? 

Life waneth apace— 
I am feeble and cold— 

O, hasten to snatch me 
From slavery’s hold ! H. G,. A. 


———_—__ + 20 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InTeLiicencr.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the Sth inst. 


France.—The London Morning Herald gives a re- 
port that at a French Cabinet council, the expedien- 
cy of recognizing the South was discussed, the ma- 
jority being in favor of doing so, but a final decision 
was not arrived at. 


Some of the English papers stated that the rebel 
steamer Florida, had been permitted to enter the 
port of Brest to refit, and that the Alabama was at 
Cherbourg ; and they regarded these circumstances 
as indicating that France was about to take some 
decided steps in favor of the rebel Confederacy. A 
French correspondent of the New York Courrier des 
Etats Unis, asserts that the authorities of Brest re- 
quested that the Florida would not fire a salute, be- 
cause it would not be returned, and that they made 
the usual examination of the ship’s papers, and the 
bill of health being found wanting, the vessel was 
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ordered into quarantine. There appears no evidence 
that any special facilities have been allowed the 
rebel vessels by the French government. 

The Paris Moniteur, the official paper, says that the 
Florida was admitted to Brest only to repair damages. 
France having recognized the Confederate States as 
belligerents, and declared her own neutrality, the 
reception of the Florida was in accordance with in- 
ternational law, which permits the vessels of bel- 
ligerents to procure in neutral ports means for navi- 
gation, but not for fighting purposes. 


En¢Lanp.—The Committee appointed by the Direc- 
tors of the Atlantic Telegraph to examine the offers 
for constructing and laying the cable, reported 
unanimously in favor of that of Glass, Elliot & Co. 

The London Times editorially admits that the 
question of the building of ships in England for the 
rebels, is becoming serious and urgent, and that it is 
wrong to supply them in that way. It says no con- 
cession can be made to a menace, but that the laws 








































.| must take their course, and expresses a hope that if 


the rams are really intended for the confederates, 
the law may prove strong enough to stop them. 

_ Earl Russell’s reply to the memorial of the Eman- 
cipation Society, relative to the steam rams said to 
be building for the rebel service, is in a tone of dis- 
approval of such building; but he says that prose- 
cutions for violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
cannot be set on foot without the affidavits of credit- 
able witnesses, as in other cases of misdemeanor or 
crime. 

The Liverpool Post says it now appears that the 
rams in question were built for the ‘‘ Confederate” 
government, and that they were to be paid for out of 
the Confederate Loan. One of the contractors for 
that loan, who guaranteed the payment for the 
building, has a mortgage on both vessels, and they 
may ultimately become his property ; and the Post 
suggests that in that case the British government 
should buy them, and use them for coast defence, as 
they are unsuited for privateers. 


PotanD.—The National Government, the secret 
organization which directs the movements of the 
revolutionary party, but whose members the Russian 
authorities have not been able to detect, having 
issued a decree forbidding the exercise of the Rus- 
sian censorship in Warsaw, the Chief Censor ten- 
dered his resignation in consequence. 

Spary.—The rebel government is reported to hava 
made a pressing appeal to the Spanish government 
to obtain recognition of the “ Confederate States,” 
offering to guarantee to Spain the possession of Cuba 
and Porto Rico; but Spain declined. 


Germany.—The Congress of German Princes con- 
cluded its sessions on the lst inst. The propositions 
submitted by the Emperor of Austria were carried 
with but five dissenting votes. The Emperor ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with this result, and his 
belief that it will prove beneficial to Germany. 

Another Conference, composed of between 400 
and 500 Liberal celegates from various States of 
Germany, assembled at Frankfort during the time 
that the Princes were in session, to consider the 
same subject. They adopted resolutions objecting 
to the composition of the Federal Council as proposed 
by the Emperor of Austria, on the ground that the 
representatives of the German nation ought to be 
freely and directly elected by the people at large. 
and not by the several Diets ; declaring that in their 
opinion no real benefit to Germany can arise from 
the Congress of Princes, unless assisted by a duly 
elected National Assembly, which would enjoy the 
confidence of the nation, and whose duty would be 
to take into consideration the propositions of the 
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Princes, and in cases of need to modify them; and 
also insisting on placing Prussia on exactly the same 
level with Austria. 


Japan.—The latest accounts indicate that the gov- 
ernment of the empire is not justly responsible for 
the recent difficulties with foreigners, but that it has 
endeavored to avoid a war, not only paying the in- 
demnity demanded by England,but also making a sat- 
isfactory apology. The political organization of the 
country, however, gives to the Damios, or Princes, 
an almost independent power, similar to that for- 
merly held by great feudal chiefs in Europe; and as 
many of these are bitterly opposed to intercourse 
with foreigners, they are able to thwart all the ami- 
cable intentions of the Emperor. The attacks on 
foreign vessels, mentioned last week, were made by 
vassals of one of these Princes, and probably by his 
orders. It is thought that most of the other Damios 
will unite with him. The Tycoon or temporal Em- 
peror, under whose authority the foreign treaties 
were made, appears also to bein some measure sub- 
ordinate to his colleague, the Mikado or spiritual 
Emperor, who is opposed to opening the ports: The 
country is thus threatened at once with internal 
dissensions and foreign war. 

Mexico.—Advices are to the 15th ult. The Tri- 
umvirate had notified the representatives of foreign 
governments, that a legal government had been pro- 
vided for Mexico, and requested them to recognize 
the Triumvirate as constituting such government. 
The Ministers from the United States and Central 
America replied that they must recognize the Juarez 
government until they received further instructions 
from their governments. The French had taken 
possession of Tampico, and of Tucallingo, in the 
State of Mexico, both with but slight resistance. 
The Mexicans were fortifying Guadalajara. Mira- 
mon, one of the leaders of the Church party, had 
submitted to the French. Of the 25 States of Mex- 
ico, the French, as yet, hold parts of only four. 


Domestic.— Work has been commenced on a mili- 
tary railroad from Nicholasville, Ky., to Knoxville, 
Tenn., and it is to be pushed forward rapidly. It is 
stated that a thousand men to the mile are to be em- 
ployed. Slaves have been impressed along the line 
of the road, every third man being taken. They 
will be clothed and paid. Unemployed negroes who 
have come into the Union lines in the South, are 
also sent to labor on this route. They will be paid, 
it is said, one-third of their wages, the remainder 
being reserved to aid in providing a home for them 
abroad at the end of the war. 

By an order from the headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, dated the 3d inst., the trade ofthe 
city of New Orleans with Cairo, St. Louis and the 
upper Mississippi, the Missouri and the Ohio, is de- 
clared free from any military restriction whatever. 
Atintermediate points within the Department, such 
precautions will continue to be used as may prevent 
the supply of provisions and munitions of war to 
rebels, but with this exception, the commerce of the 
Mississippi is unfettered. 

Under the authority of the Constitution and of the 
Act of Congress of the 3d of 3d month last, authoriz- 
ing the suspension of the privilege of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus, during the rebellion, the President is- 
sued a proclamation on the 15th inst., declaring such 
privilege suspended throughout the United States in 
the cases when, by authority of the President, the 
military, naval-or civil officers of the United States 
hold persons under their command or in their custo- 
dy, either as prisoners of war, spies or aiders or 
abettors of the enemy, or as officers, soldiers or sea- 
men enrolled, drafted or mustered or enlisted into the 
land or naval service of the United States, or as de- 
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serters therefrom, or otherwise amenable to military 
law, or for resisting a draft, or for any other offence 
against the military or naval service. This suspen- 
sion is to continue throughout the duration of the 
present rebellion, or until revoked or modified by a 
subsequent proclamation. All civil and military 
officers are required to take distinct notice of this 
suspension, and give it full effect, and all citizens to 
conduct themselves accordingly. 

Military Affairs—Before leaving Kentucky on his 
recent advance into Tennessee, Gen. Burnsice dis- 
patched a brigade of infantry to march directly 
upon Cumberland Gap, while his main body crossed 
the mountains on a route farther west. After occu- 
pying Knoxville on the 4th inst., he sent a body of 
cavalry thence to the same point, and himself fol- 
lowed with additional forces, arriving on the 9th. 
Both the commanders of the two detachments had 
previously demanded the surrender of the post, 
which the rebel officer declined, but after the arri- 
yal of Gen. Burnside he surrendered uncondition- 
ally, without any fighting. The garrison consisted 
of 2000 men, with 14 pieces of artillery. The posi- 
tion is considered a very important one. The march 
of Gen. Burnside’s army was very laborious, all his 
troops travelling over 250 and some of them 300 
miles, over difficult roads, crossing ranges of moun- 
tains and deep streams, yet they averaged about 20 
milesa day. The distance from Knoxville to Cum- 
berland Gap, 60 miles, was accomplished by infant- 
ry in 52 hours. Gen. Burnside, in accordance, it is 
said, with a determination formed long before, has 
tendered his resignation of his command, but it is 
reported that the President declines to accept it. 
The occupation of Knoxville by the Federal troops 
was warmly welcomed by many of the inhabitants. 

An official dispatch from Gen. Rosecrans, dated 
the 9th inst., near Trenton, Ga., states that Chatta- 
nooga was in possession of his forces without a 
struggle. The troops entered it from the south 
about noon on that day, and those north of the 
river there were crossing. It is reported from other 
sources that the rebel forces evacuated the place on 
the 8th, and were retreating into Georgia. Many 
deserters from them had come into the Union lines. 
Communications were freely kept up between the 
armies of Rosecrans and Burnside. 

General Gillmore reported from Charleston, on 
the 7th, that Forts Wagner and Gregg, with the 
whole of Morris Island, were in his possession. 
The sappers had advanced close to the ditch around 
Fort Wagner the previous night, and orders had 
been issued for an assault to be made in the 
morning ; but during the night the rebels evacuated 
the island, escaping in small boats. He describes 
Fort Wagner as a formidable work, and says its 
bomb-proof shelter, capable of containing 1800 men, 
remains intact, after the most terrific bombardment 
ever known. Some of the monitors attacked Fort 
Moultrie on the 8th, and one of them having run 
aground, was exposed for several hours to a tremen- 
dous fire, but was subsequently got off without 
damage. A magazine in the fort was exploded bya 
shell during this attack, and the walls were appar- 
ently much injured by thatand shot. During the night 
of the 8th an attempt was made to take possession of 
Fort Sumter, by thirty boats, manned by 200 men 
from the fleet,—but it failed. On attempting to 
scale the steep slope leading into the fort, the men 
were met by a musketry fire, and all the surround- 
ing rebel batteries fired upon the boats. Three of 
these were destroyed, 80 men killed or wounded, and 
some of those who had landed were captured. Gen. 
Gillmore, at the latest accounts, was mountiug 
heavy guns on Cumming’s Point, bearing on Sulli- 
van’s Island, and within sight of Charleston. 






